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LESTER AND ELLEN. 


BY N. C. MEEKER. 





Twroven the cliffs, of birch and pine, 
See the mountain torren¢ shine ; 
See it roll in arches green, 
See it spread in pools serene, 
Darkly wind through aged trees, 
Where the sun it never sees, 
Issue forth to light of day, 
*Midst the granite rocks of gray ; 
Sweeping round a garden, then 
Tear its passage down the glen. 
Through the dark and rocky cleft, 
Mount the height upon our left: 
Glorious scenes are brought to view, 
Valleys dark and mountains blue, 
Trace the torrent’s rocky bed : 
Lo, that winding silver thread ;— 
There Ohio’s river lies, 
Fading in the western skies. 
See the raging torrent go, 
See it foam and whirl below. 
But a fairer sight behold, 
Garden, orchard, cottage old ; 
Cottage, aged trees surround ; 
Orchard on uneven ground ; 
Garden neat, its owner’s pride, 
Sloping to the water's side. 
Mark, along the cottage walls 
How the morning-clory crawls; 
Mark, around the porch, the vine, 
Ever swinging, firmly twine. 
Only two have dwelling there, 
Mother old and daughter fair ; 
Sire and son are dead and gone, 
Month and year they live alone. 
Both the garden dig and weed, 
Joth at night the Bible read. 
Oftentimes they give employ 
Toa humble farmer boy; 
He the corn will plough and hoe, 
Chop the wood, the meadows inow, 
Reap, and thrash, and fan the grain, 
Then will seek his home again. 
Here, to this retired abode, 
Winds no beaten path or road; 
Seasons come and seasons go, 
Half of green and half of snow; 
Save in chase of flying deer, 
Stranger’s face is never here. 
Sabbath’s morning-chime of bells 
Never up the valley swells; 
Days of work and days of prayer 
Both are lone and solemn there. 


The summegamonths and heat are past, 


And Autumn's breezes blow at last; 
The nights their sultriness have lost, 
And chilly grow with coming frost. 

‘The torrent’s water rises brown, 


And leaves, in shoals, it carries down ; 


For when the lightest breezes sigh, 
The leaves, of pink and crimson dye, 
(Oh fairer far than man can paint!) 
The branches leave in flutters faint. 
But through the day the air is soft, 
With gossamers that wave aloft ; 
And russet quails are whistling shrill 
When corn is ripe on vale and hill, 


And crickets sing, the daylight through, 
Among the vines, where grapes are blue, 


And in the wood, with shadows dark, 
Slide squirrels down the hick’ry bark, 
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| what thy fate will be?” 


While one may hear, so sad and lone, 

In distant glen the turtle moan. 
Through orchard trees, where sunbeams play 

Upon the grass that’s turned to hay, 

Water has Ellen gone to bring 

From deeply overshadow’d spring. 

The orchard left, she goes across 

A strip of rocks and speckled moss ; 

The thicket where the waters rise, 

In verdant glen below her lies. 

She stops, for, stretch’d among the trees, 

A youth in quiet sleep she sees, 

With coat aside and collar loos’d, 

And bended arm for pillow us’d. 

The mountain blood her forehead stains, 

And flies in tumult through her veins. 

When winter nights were howling drear. 

Or summer ones were dewy clear, 

Has Ellen lov'd, as then she dream ‘d, 

A youth that like the sleeper seem d. 

With timid feet she lightly trips 

And from the spring the water dips, 

Then, flying, turns her eyes aside, 

She sees that his are open wide. 

She faintly shrieks in useless fright, 

And passes from the stranger's sight 


The mother sees her daughter sad, 
And yet in seeret pleasure glad ; 
She asks her why she turns her head, 
W hat makes her neck so blushing red, 
What means the sparkling of her eve, 
The crimson face, the frequent sigh ? 
She tells her how in sleep Ae lay, 
And waken'd as she came away. 
The sun departs to other lands, 
As in the porch the stranger stands ; 
No farmer wears such fashion’d clothes, 
Yet pride nor cost in dress he shows, 
He meekly asks for food and rest, 
At once he is a welcome guest; 
They seat him ino the rocking-chair, 
And hastily the meal prepare. 
He who is bred in crowds that toil, 
And never trod the Western soil, 
The kindness which the settlers show 
To strangers he can never know. 
There man of man is not afraid, 
There beat the hearts whieh Nature made. 
The youth had varied classes seen, 
Of rich and great companion been, 
And maidens witty, fair and learn‘d, 
From other ones to him had turn’d. 
But slander’s snaky tongue and tooth 
Destroy'd the promises ¢ f youth. 
Who plann’d, too long ‘twould take to tell, 
Or how the work was done too well ; 
Enough to say, that Lester’s name 
Was foully, falsely stamp'd with shame; 
And he has left his place of birth, 
With all frequented spots of earth; 
For reckless, and in want he goes, 
To seek a refuge from his foes. 


(To be continued 


Astro.ocy.—An astrologer foretold the death of a lady 
whom Louis XI passionately loved: she did, in fact, die ; 
and the king imagined that the prediction of the astrologer 
was the cause of it. He sent for the man, intending to have 
him thrown from the window as a punishment. “ Tell me, 
thou who pretendest to be so clever and learned a man, 
The soothsayer, who suspected 


TALES OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


A WARNING VOICE AGAINST FASCINATION, 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM POST HAWES 


Pricomatnes. What can be the reason that there are twenty women 
given to that craft where there is one man’ 

Ertstemon. The reason is easiec, for as that seve is frailer than man is, so 
it +s easier to be entr upped inte these gross snares of the deal, as Was once 
well proved to be trew, by the serpent’s deceiving Eva at the beginning, 
which makes him the homelier with tcat sexe sensine 

Demonologie” by the most high and mightie Prince 


James, by the grace of God, king,” &« 





Juviet. If they deo see thee they will murder thee 
Romeo. Aleck’ Teere lies more perl in thine eye, thon twenty of their 
swords. 

One of the earliest victims of the too much indulged 
crime, whose character and ec: hseequences are the subject 
of the present discourse, was Patience Delight, a young 
witch of Franklin, Massachusetts. As her case is preg: 
nant with good caution, and perunent to the matter in 
hand, we will premise our observations with a brief state- 
ment of her trial. The account is taken from the original 
manuscript in the hand-writing of the venerable Precious 
Smith, one of the early settlers in Smith's patent, Long 
Island, and Chairman of the board of Commissioners on 
the oecasion of this menvorable investigation. The interest- 
ing document is preserved in the librarv of the Syrian In- 
stitute of Christian Hook, Matowacs, New-York. The re- 
cord runs as follows 

“A trew aceount of the trall of Patience Delicht, &e. 
May 24, 1692. This being the day sette apart for the triall 
of that atrocious learuer with Sathan, I tuck brother Con- 
demned Fish, and Rev. Remember-Lots-wife Parkensen to 
sit with me in judgment, we being thereto specially com- 
missioned. Opened court in the meet'n house with prayer. 
sherif thickly vailed, 
so that Sathan might not prevail upon the court thro’ her 


The pris‘ner was brought in by the 


devilish eyes, and with her arms straitly cha‘ned. Then 
brother Persevere-to-the-end Havery testitied after this 
wise. [was up into my broad-hollow wood-lot, cloast by 
Goody Delight’s, mother of pris’ner, chop'’n wood. Just to- 
wards the night, | felled a hickory, and sat thereon, resting 
and meditating. Then comes a certain rustlin in the bushes 
hard by, and turning my head, lo! I see, thorow the tan- 
glements, two sharp piercing eyes that overcame me with 
strange dread. [thought first, it should be a wild catte, or 
a patter, the sharpne ss thereof wv as sosevere, But reach'n 
I see pris‘ner pluck’n berries. 


She looked at me again, and then looks away, and there- 


for my axe, and rising up 


upon was I seized with unaccountable desire to keep look- 
keep my eyes off her. 
and waxing bold, she saieth 


ing at her, and could, in nowise, 
Which the tempter seeing 
good evenen to me with much sweetness of voice that ran 
like tingling oil of Egypt thorow my marrow. She keeps 
pick’n, and look’n, and shuten into my body the most dis- 
trustful contagion, insomuch that | was near beside myself. 
Presentlie, on pretense of pluck’n beries, she cometh to 
where I sat, sull shutin at me with her eves, and when she 
comes cloast by me, restraining grace w as utter! banished 
out of me, and I was wholly possessed with the Deuil. 
Hearken not to my weaknesse, but to the power of sin, 
Then, saied I, “ Patience, how old art thou? And she an- 
swered and saied “Sixteen years and nine months, worthy 
sir.” Then Sathan takes my hand, and makes me to lay 
hold on her, and draw her to sette by my side. She strug. 
gles, and makes outcrie, and svies she, “ The man is be- 
witched.” “ Yes,” saies I, “and thou art the witch that 
hath bewitched me, and thou shalt cure thine own poisson.” 
Whereupon, she uplifis violent clamour, and I know not 
what else goes on, unti! my brother Condemned Fish, pass- 


| ing by, comes up, and clappes me on the sholderre, saying 
) ying 


Al 


‘Hallo! brother Havery! what's the matter?’ And at that 
touch of that holy man, Sathan departed out of me, strait- 


the intentions of the prince, replied, “ Sire, I foresee that I || way.”—" Sworn in open Court this 24 May, 1692. 


shall die three days before your majesty.” The king be- | 
lieved him, and was careful of the astrologer’s life. 


" Sioned, PERSEVERF-TO-THE-END Havery. 
"Precious Surrn, Head Deputie.” 
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Walk-meekly Smith, severally testify that pris‘ner hath fas- 
cinated them at sundry times and in diuers manners. Saied 
Barnabas saieth, last Sunday two weeks ago, he couldn't 
keep his eyes off pris’ner all meetitf time. Said Boaz saieth, 
for several months he hath been constrained in spite of all 
he could do, when he went into meetin to look for pris’ner, 
and that alwaies a look from her went thorow him, and 
filled him with very dredful tremulation. That the fascina- 
tion was paineful, but, natheless full of delight. Witness 
saith it was like the prickin of pins all over him, but when 
he searched, there was none to be seen. Walk-meekly 
Smith saieth that he went to home with pris’ner from sing- 
in schoole two weekes ago. That he did so because he was 
thereto fascinated, and she moued him by her behauior so 
to do, having sat by his side in schoole and singin out of 
his booke, and that he had neuer done the like before, be- 
ing a youth, aged only nineteene yeares, and subject to his 
father. That there was nothing in pris’ner’s walk and maner 


| their senses. The approach of a hard winter unravelled 


the yarn of witchcraft, and opened the eyes of the boys | 
of the Bay State. Time and cold weather pointed them 
to comfort and safety. Then Connecticut set a good exam- 


| ple and passed its memorable statutes against young wo- 


that night, which might show forth the presence of the | 
deuil ; only the cunninge puttinge on of modestie, and lookin | 


strange sorts of earnest looks thorow her eye-lashes bent 


down, and, as it were, resting on her cheeks, which were | 


seemingly all in a glow of deuilish fire. But next day and 


euer since witness hath been sore distressed with losse of | 


appetite, and melancholie, and constant desire to be in com- 
panie with pris’ner, but is afraid to touch her. And he 
swears, before God, she hath bewitched him.” 

Sworn, &e. Signed, Xe. 

" Ruth Daniels being sworn, testifies that she knows that 
pris’ner hath bewitched Walk-meekly Smith, for that he 
now shunnes witness, whereas he used to be familiar and 
good friends, being witness’ third cousin. That last Sab- 
bath week, in the meetin, pris’ner tried to fascinate wit- 
ness. Witness ‘ooked at pris’ner, to rebuke her for not 
minding to the discourse. Pris’ner turned up her nose, and 
gave her such a fierce look, that witness was fascinated 
to take up the hymn book, and was near about to throw it 
at pris’ner’s head. 

“ Hereupon, brother Condemned Fish saieth he remem- 
bereth the witness uplifting the book, and how he check- 
ed her, and he asks “Is not this enough? Shall we not 
suddenly seize defendant and cast out the curse from 
among us ?” 

“Then up starts pris’ner, and threws the veil from off 
her head with incredible diligence and fury, and cries to 
the jury, ‘Worthy sirs, take heed how ye give trust to false 
counselle, and be not swift to stain your skirts with guilt- 
less blood. I proteste to the Lorde I am innocent in this 


thinge. Would you put to death Susannah, and justifie the | 


lying elders ?’—-with more of such bold assurance. 

" Hereupon it was plaine to see how Sathan struggled in 
her; so that Mr. Fish goes up and spat in her face, and 
charged him to come out of her, and covered up her head. 
Their judgment being passed, the people took her toa con- 
venient tree hard by, and burned her with fire, while we 
all exalted a song of triumph which well nigh drowned the 
ery of Beelzebub yelling with her voice.” 

The foregoing was probably one of the most clearly es- 
tablished cases of witchcraft which ever came into the con- 
demnation of the judgment halls of New England. Yet, it 
is greatly remarkable that this is the only authentic record 
of the kind. The adjudications in the Massachusetts reports 
are generally upon prosecutions against ancient hags for 
sticking pins into little children, and committing other ab- 
surd outrages against the peace of the people and the dig- 
nity of the chureh, and which made them rather subjects 
for laughter at the oddity of their devil-play, than of fear 
for the substantial damages of their sorcery. Not another 
reported case exists of the flagrant basiliskism of the young 
witches who drew men by their eyes to run after them, 

and so lead them to melancholy ruin. 

How clearly manifest in this matter is the trickey cloven 

oot of the father of all witches!) Who prompts his fa- 


' Tender lambs, indeed. Poor devils. 


men. Then Mr. Hutchinson got bold, and made his fa- | 
mous speech at the clam frolic at Taunton. “ If we con- 
tinue these annihilating executions,” says he, “ what an 
expurgated edition of humanity shall be presented! If my 
aunts—I have nine—escape to the mountains, and then be 
caught, I shall see them exhibited as monstrosities in the 
Zoological Institute !” 

It becomes us to consider the errors of our fathers, and 
to learn wisdom from their unwitting sinfulness. Much did 
they lament; much penitential sorrow did they pour out, 
when they finaily discovered that the witchcraft which 
afflicted the land was only the eyey galvanism of juvenile 
blood. Let the evil they did be interred with their bones. 
They did all they could for atonement, by expunging the 
records of criminality they had made up. Poor repentance, 
perhaps; but the best they could offer. Forgive them. 
" Blot out” was written on the tear that immortalized 
Sterne’s accusing angel. 

“If history has taught us any thing, it has inculeated 
the good sense of the caution of Dr. Drake: 


* Trust not the evils ofa woman’s eye.” 


Doctor Cotton Mather found out that witcheraft lay in 
something else than astrology, and divination, and conjur- 
ing, and burning pictures, and gathering cabbages on All- 
hallow-eve, and putting chicken breast-bones over the door- 
top, when he quoted in reference to his seven sons, all be- 
witched by the same young woman, a “ member of his con- 
gregation,” the pathetic lines of Virgil : 
" Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos.”” 


All in love with the 
same syren! Burned, withered, blasted, by an ophthalmic 
coup de soled! Perhaps, all struck down at one shot from 
the same electrical battery! Well, let us reject all vulgar 
magic, all spells, incantations, charms. We are reason- 
proof against them. But fascination we confess. Palmistry 
thrills; but oculation sets the heart on fire. 

Does any one doubt that a woman's eye is the fountain 
of witchcraft? Why, all history, all philosophy, all morals, 
all immorals, all experience, all nature, are full, fieree, and 
flashing with the proof. 

History. Rise, witches, rise. Take them as they come. 
Helen, Fulvia, Medea. She boiled her father-in-law, and 
several other old gentlemen. She was a cook as well asa 


| witch, Sappho, Catharine of Russia, Rahab, Kitty Fischer, 


| 


Joan of Naples, Joan of Are, Paulina Buonaparte, Cleopa- 
tra, Lais, Thais, Tamar, Queen Christina, Judith, Xantippe, 
Delilah, Dejanira, Nell Gwinn, Euriphile, Clytemnesta, 
Dido. We will see no more. Was there no witcheraft in 
these women’s eyes? It would be interesting to hear the 
ghosts of Alexander, Socrates, and Szemson testify t that 
point before a committee of the House authorized to send 
for persons and papers. 

The philosophy of fascination is full of attractive and in- 
comprehensible wonder. We feel it, and acknowledge its 
power, but we cannot define it. It does not belong to the 
exact sciences, but is rather referable to the metaphysical 
deportment of all-overishness. We can analyze the ele- 
ments of ice, and give learned reasons why the blast that 
blews over us is hot; but no man hath yet been able to re- 
solve the agonies of the fierce and languid rays of woman's 
eye-light. Some philosophers, who, though good enough 
christians on other points, are well nigh materialists here, 
talk of “the subtle and active exhalation, or rarefaction of 
the humors of the eye,” and of “the vibration of the ner- 


| vous juices,” and other such abstract imaginations, with a 
| Page has 
| sort of familiar impudence, as if they had conquered the 


vorites to anticipate a charge against themselves, by com. | 


mencing a crimination of others! The Pilgrim people, with 
whom Satan pretended to pitch his tent, were generally 
married women or antique. The complainants and wit- 
nesses were almost invariably young, plump juvenals. So 


it came to be generally believed that a certain number of | 


years were needful to a lady to be deemed worthy of su- 
pernatural visitations; and thus, the fiercest witches in the 
land escaped suspicion. Many, doubtless, vehement fasci- 


natrixes, of middle age, suffered just judgment, but it is 
equally certain that many innocent old ladies were victim- | 


ized for simply wearing spectacles. That the grand juries 
began to ignore bills of indictment, was more owing to the 
fear of depopuiating the country of their grandmothers, 
than to any new light of revelation shed upon them by the 


kingdom of darkness, and could put you up a bottle of fas- 
cination to order, ata moment's notice. But admitting these 


| . 
|| people profane, to be correct, they only show the modus 





| operandi, the means used for the expulsion and instillation 


of the invisible essence. They simply point out the light- 
ning rod by which the fluid is conducted. The character 
of the element remains undeveloped. We are not certified 
whether it truly be Satan ahat sends it out in streaks. We 
are not assured whether it was a deception of our vision, 
when we have sometimes thought we saw the devil ina 
woman’s eye. Fascination is still in the clouds of chaos, 
with galvanism, and magnetism, and chemical affinities, || 
and aurora borealises, and the music of the spheres, and 


the soul of the world, and all mysteries. ! 


There be some men who think themselves to be wise, 





"The young men Barnabas Ware, Boaz Daniels, and || judges. It was the fear of being compelled to go without || that deny the existence of the element of fascination, and 
woollen stockings, that gradually brought the pilgrims to || 


upon whom the eye of a beautiful witch falls powerlessly, 
as upon a brazen statue. Such were never created out of 
flesh and blood, but were, in a hard laboring hour of some 
modern Prometheus, manufactured out of whitleather and 


_ red ink. If they do possess the attributes of humanity, per- 


haps they can reason, if they cannot feel. We pray them, 
then, to be profound, and resolve us the well-attested mi- 
racles of the Basilisk and Cpoblepha, respectable brutes, 
who kill and cook their enemies and food, by staring at 
them. What is the power that enables the rattle-snake to 
draw by the invisible cords of his brilliant eyes the shiver- 
ing victim of his fascination? Why crouches the trembling 
quail under the steady eye of the pointer ? 

0! how we should delight to put one of these vain 
boasters under the magnetic influence of a pair of eyes we 
wot of! Thine, Julia, thine. Speak, but say nothing. Let 
thine eye discourse. Be first downcast, then inquiring and 
docile, then dignified, then tender, then earnest, then gent. 
ly rebuking, all with thine eyes, thy tongue ever silent, and 
shortly thou wilt have a raging heathen in thy net, and 
thou shalt sing the song of the triumphant Maimuna: 

"T thank thee, I thank thee, Hodeirah’s son! 
I thank thee for doing what can’t be undone, 
For binding thyself in the chain I have spun! 
The web is spun, 
The prize is won, 
The work is done, 
For I have made captive Hodeirah’s son.” 

The power of fascination rarely deserts the sex, even in 
extreme old age. Its character and quality are only mod+ 
fied. In youth, it is a consuming conflagration—a persuad- 
ing delusion—a bewildering deliciousness—a feverish rap- 
ture. The victims operated upon are boys grown up, and 
pensive, contemplative gentlemen. In senile years the ele- 
ment becomes weak. It degenerates into a venomous pes- 
tilence, that falls powerless upon men, but with consider- 
able fatality upon little children and cattle. Some writers, 
however, think that the spirit exists in the greatest quanti- 
ty and strength in gray antiquity. This notion, as we have 
seen, was the received belief among our forefathers of New 
England. Thus, one of the most eminent and zealous ex- 
pounders of the craft says, “ Old bilious persons are most 
supposed to have the faculty, the nervous juice in them 
being depraved and irritated by a vicious habit of living so 
as to make it more pestilent and malignant; and young 
persons—children and girls—are most affected by it, be- 
cause their pores are patent, their juices incoherent, and 
their fibres delicate and susceptible.” Doubtless, the an- 
tique sybils are best entitled to the reputation of having 
what is commonly called “an evil eye,” so far as concerns 
the laming of horses avd frightening juvenals out of their 
wits. They can “ eyebite,’—as Cotgrave calls it—suck- 
lings. They may stare a cow out of her life estate. They 
know how aes x2iuv—to kill with their ugly “ mugs” 
like the Haridans among the Triballians, and Illyrians, 
touching whom we have the certificates of Vossius and 
Pliny. But theirs is not the eye that strikes down and de- 
molishes a man. The full glory of soreery flashes from the 
ce§aruce Baexaucc—the kissing witchery of the eye of 
twenty-five, and from the venefic Vesuvius of thirty. 

The question as to the morality of fascination depends 
very much upon the discoveries yet to be made in its pli- 
losophy. One thing will not fail to strike the careful inves- 
tigator. Mankind, from the very beginning of time, has 
shown no disposition to avoid the arrows which send poi- 
son through his veins, but has courted and rushed upon the 
dangers of the priestesses of the craft. It seems to bea 
part of human nature to love to 
" Bask in the beam of a dark rolling eye.” 

Hence have arisen all the factions of rhyme-grinders, 
jingling their bells and laboriouslyggvbetting down their 
pewter metal into edge no edge, jint no point,” to the 
color of some vixen’s eyeball. The conclusion to be drawn 
from all this mis-spent time and painful elaborations of non- 
sense is, that fascination is a sinful thing; for it is not to 
be found recorded in any book of trust-worthy authority, 
that humanity has a natural propensity for oecupations 
which are good. Man is prone to evil, and human nature 
is frail. Alas! alas! we are a fearful race of reprobates, 
worshipping idols of flesh and blood, and building us tem- 


| ples to sacrifice in, in the black eyes, and in the blue eyes, 
| and in the hazel eyes of witches! 


We all have much, very much to answer for, touching 
the empire of witchcraft. We have not resisted the devil, 
and made him flee from us; but we have taken his arm, 
and walked with him in company. How many witches’ 
eyes have stricken us with lightning in our boyhood! How 
many enchantresses galvanize us daily, with our perfect 
consent! The sin is so pleasant, the indulgence so volup- 
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ruous, that we drink it in like stolen waters. The syrens | 


adopt so many shapes, and come in so many forms too, that | 
we don’t know it is a witch until we “ feel all over in one 
spot,” as Dr. Abernethy happily expresses it. Nothing will | 
save a man but utter gynephobia. Some believe in spells. 
That was reputed a good charm composed by the learned 
friar Philomyglinus—friar of sins in public, and broiler of 
venison steaks in private—and which he wrote for King | 
Arthur when he started to travel in Circassia. 

But it availeth not. Not Greek, nor Hebrew, nor High 
Dutch, Amulet, Alexipharmic, nor Abracadabra, will as- 
sure a man of safety. We have a Quaker friend, who wore 
a phylactory of eel-skin around his right arm for forty-five 
years, and then finally caught the aconite from a fat widow 
of forty, that came to take tea with his sister. 

A most confirmed witch, once, adopted the shape ofa 
sweet saint, and pretended to try to convert us. O! what 
beautiful tears she shed while she talked to us about the 
goodness of goodness; and how through the liquid dia- 
monds pendant from her eyelets came the fierce mildness 
of her petitioning witchery ! Our heart was torn to pieces. 
Could we help loving her madly ? That 
memory is painful—she afterwards bewitched a young mi- 
nister, and carried him off to Oahu. That cured us. 

We were once fascinated to go home with a young witch 
whom we met at camp meeting. How Satan can put on 
the appearance of an angel of light! In that moonlit walk 
we were burned to cinders—O we were dust and ashes! 
Our heart cried aloud, “It is good to be fascinated! O keep 
on fascinating! smile! strike ! O goodness, goodness !” 

Why should we confess our sins to a public that is not 
apostolic ? The people shall not be our priest, and we will 
not kneel at their confessional. But we will listen to their 
confiteor, and give them good advice. Friends, study King 
James, live low, and wear green spectacles. Despair not 
because you are afflicted. It is good to be persecuted. Re- 
member that—as his royal and pious majesty has told 
us—" there are three classes of people whom Satan buf- 
fets in this way; first, the ungodly for their sins; second- 
ly, the godly who are sleeping in their weaknesses and 
infirmities; and thirdly, the brightest saints, that their pa- | 
tience may be tried before the world ;”—and again, “ No 
man is free from these devilish practices ; yet we ought not 
io fear, for we daily fight against the devil in an hundred 
ways. So as a valiant captain dashing into the battle stays 
not his purpose by means of a rummishing shot of a cannon, 
nor the small clashing of a pistolet, so we ought to go bold- 
ly forward, and fight howsoever wounded.” 

This subject is not unworthy the serious consideration of 
congress. Fascination is “ practiced to such a great extent 
in this community,” that it may yet be necessary to pass 
some conservative statute for its restraint. Wont one of the 
parties take this subject up? They ean make more out of 
it than they can out of “ abolition,” or any of the thread- 
bare texts about “the bleeding constitution.” Here isa 
fearful crisis arrived! We are on the brick of a gyneco- 
cracy ! women are travelling about the republic, preaching, 
lecturing, and uniting fidelity, infidelity, and polities. By 
the last census it appears that they are multiplying and 
replenishing the republic in a most extravagant ratio be- 
yond the sex that now scarcely retains the reins of govern- , 
ment. Our men are getting fast killed off by Indian wars 
and drinking. Suppose it should so happen—it might— 
who can tell ?—that the next numeration should exhibit a 
balance-sheet of seven women to one man; what will be- 
come of our liberties when the fearful fact is promulgated ! 
Let no confident youth think that this is the suggestion of 
a cowardly imagination, and that his personal safety would 
not be jeoparded by ambitious aspirants for queendoms. 
We kneel even now to the tyrants, and hug the chains in 
which they bind us. Re once let Miss Martineau’s horrible 
doctrines of the equafrights of woman be put into success- 
ful practice, and then good bye to purse and sword, and 
all! We call them now, by affectation, the weaker vessel ; 
but it is in the multiplication table to make them vessels 
of wrath. There were Amazons once. Every one has heard 
of Boadicea and old queen Bess. The word ™ heroine” is 
far from being a proper noun. Is there not a prophecy on 
record, that a time shall come when seven women shall 
lay hold on one man ?—Seven to one? We faint! Air, air! | 
O my country! my country! my country? 

Yes, congress ought to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the matter. Either side is interested to press the pa- 
Iriotic investigation. Here are substantial laureis to be won. 
Here may be built a name to last for ages. Let the self- | 
denying patriots of any faction raise a standard of resistance | 
against witchcraft and petticoat government, and they will | 


j 
| 


* > . * * 
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have a watchword and a battle-ensign that would herald |! one more clearly than in all the orbs of matter which ca 


them to victory. H 





MEXICAN WOMEN. 


The universal dress of the females of Mexico is a che- 
mise and blue or red woollen petticoat, and among the 


/more wealthy these are made with great neatness and 


"taste. Corsets and frocks are almost unknown among them, | 


and the consequence is their forms obtain a roundness and 


fullness that tight-lacing seldoms allows its votaries. The | 


Mexican belles certainly have studied their personal com- 
fort in the costume they have adopted, and no one can see 
one of the prettier of the dark-eyed sexoras without ac- 
knowledging that their personal appearance is enhanced. 

The rabosa is a species of scarf, something like those 
worn by our fashionable ladies at the present time. They 
are made of cotton, and serve not only in place of bonnets, 
but also as shawls, veils and work-bags. These they wear 
gracefully, sometimes upon their heads, at others over 
their shoulders, and again round their waists, with the 
ends hanging across their arms. Frequently the end of the 
rabosa is used to earry any little article, and no Mexican 
female is ever seen without one of them about her. From 
childhood this article is worn, and long habit has so accus- 
tomed them to its use, that all their work is done while 
wearing them. It is really surprising the facility with 
which the Mexican women perform their household duties 
encumbered with this garment. An American lady would 
as easily manage her affairs with her hands tied behind 
her back as with the ra/osa about her, yet it is never in 
the way of the Mexican. The mantilla resembles it in 
many respects, but is made of finer material, rather wider, 
and worn among the fashionables in the larger cities. An 
extremely beautiful ornament it is, too, when worn with 
that peculiar grace which no other than the lady of Span- 
ish origin can imitate. 

The most striking beauties of the Mexican women are 
their smail feet, finely turned ancles, well developed busts, 
small and classically-formed hands, dark and lustrous eyes, 
with hair of that rich and jetty blackness peculiar to our 
own beautiful creole girls. Generally their complexions are 
far from good, being a mixture of Spanish and Indian blood, 
and the same can be said of their features, although fre- 
quently a face may be met with which might serve as a 
perfect model of beauty. They are joyous, sociable, kind- 
hearted creatures almost universally, liberal to a fault, easy 
and naturally graceful in their manners, and really appear 
to have more understanding than the men. Tad we fallen 
into the hands of the women instead of the men, our treat- 
ment would have been far different while in New Mevico. 
— Kendall. 


THE WIND. 


The following exquisite strain of poetry occurs in Mr. 

Henry Tavior’s new historical drama of “ Edwin the Fair.” 
The Wind, when first he rose and went abroad 
Through the vast region, felt himself at fault, 
Wanting a voice; and suddenly to earth 
Descended with a wafture and a swoop, 
Where, wandering volatile from kind to kind, 
He wooed the several trees to give him one. 
First, he besought the ash; the voice she lent 
Fitfully with a free and lashing change 
Flung here and there its sad uncertainties 
The aspen next; a fluttered frivolous twitter 
Was her sole tribute; from the willow came, 
So long as dainty summer dressed her out, 

A whispering sweetness, but her winter note 
Was hissing, dry and reedy ; lastly the pine 
Did he solicit, and from her he drew 

A voice so constant, soft and lowly deep, 
That there he rested, welcoming in her 

A mild memorial of the ocean-cave 

Where he was born. 

In the closing lines there is some resemblance (a cvinci- 
dence acknowledged by Mr. Taylor himself) to this noble 
passage in the “ Gebir ” of Walter Savage Landor : 

——] have sinnous shells of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 

In the sun’s palace-porch, where, when unyoked, 

His chariot-whee! stands midway in the wave ; 

Shake one and it awakens, then apply 

It’s polish’d lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 





To know nature is to know that there must be a God. | 
Methinks, when I look upon a pure mind, however igno- | 
rant and childlike, that I see the august and immaterial 


reer at his bidding through space. —Bu/wer. 


| THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
THE SPIRIT-LAND., 
“Asif some ove in heaven should look about and ask ‘what country it 
was, and the most direct read to earth.’ | have seen such, said the old man.” 
Forcettine that the spirit-land 
Is lying all around ; 
That every step and every path 
Is made o’er hallowed ground ; 
We strain our eyes, and turn our souls 
To heaven beyond this sphere ; 
Asif the heart could feel it there, 
That overlooks it Aere. 


Yes, heaven is here—its angel harps 
Swell forth life’s hallowed notes ; 

Our God—His spirit here is shrined, 
His thrilling beauty floats 

In living strains of gladdest tone, 
In songs of holy place. 

Life, thou art beautiful; and Death 
Makes not thy beauty cease, 


Unsickled and unreaped, we leave 
Earth's spirit-fields of grain ; 
Yet thought will often sweep these o'er 
And sound this heart-deep strain : 
Child of gladness, turn from sorrow, 
Ever seek and pray for light ; 
j Child of goodness, trust the morrow, 
God shall surely guide thee right. 


| Earth-born angel, taught by trial, 
Grasp thy birthright here displayed ; 
Lose not, by a weak denial, 
™ Promised land” thy God hath made 
| Here on earth thou hast, as dower, 
Tideless seas of spirit-life; 
Sleep no more, but make each hour 
With thy soul-born striving rife. 


Yes; thus the voice of life doth speak ; 
Some hearts there are which hear, 

\nd learn a spell whose high-nerved weight 
Shall never bow to fear. 

Life’s sadless harmonies roll on, 

And pour one choral hymn; 

Oh, soul of strength, assume thy sceptre; 
Hear —lest thy faith grow dim. F. 

Cambridge, Aug. 25, 1212 


z 


THIS WORLD. 


They who say that this is a miserable world, or this a 
miserable life, say not well. It is a misanthropy, or a dis- 
eased imagination only, that says this. Life is liable to 
misery, but misery is not its being; it is not a miserable 
existence. Witness—I know not what things to say, or how 
many. The eye is open to a world of beauty, and to a 
heaven—all sublimity and loveliness. The ear heareth 
tones and voices that touch the heart with joy, with rap- 
ture. The great wide atmosphere breathes upon us, bathes 
us with softness and fragrance. Then look deeper. How 
many conditions are happy. Childhood is happy—and 
youth is prevailingly happy—and prosperity hath its joy, 
and wealth its satisfaction, and the warm blood that flows 
in the ruddy cheek and sinewy arm of honest poverty is a 


sull better gift. No song is so hearty and cheering—none 
that steals forth from the windows of gay saloons—as the 


song of honest labor among the hills and mountains. Oh! 
to be a man—with the true energies and affections of a 
man—ali men feel it to be good. To be a healthful, strong, 
true-hearted and loving man—how much better is it than 
to be the minion or master of any condition—lord, land- 
grave, king, or czar! How many affections, too, are hap- 
py—gratitude, pity, love, and the consciousness of being 
loved! And to bow the heart in holiness and adoration be- 
fore the infinite, all-blessing, ever-blessed One—to see in 
all the surrounding brightness and glory but beauty and 
majesty only, but the all-beautiful, all-majestic, all-con- 
scious Mind and Spirit of Love—this is to be filled with 
more than created fulness—it is to be filled with all the 
fulness of God! 

A world where such things are—a world, above all, 
where such a presence is—seemeth to me a goodly world— 
] look upon it, I feel its blessings and beatitudes, and I say, 
surely it is a world of plenteousness, and beauty, and glad- 
ness, of loves and friendships, of blessed homes and holy 
altars, of sacred communions and lofty aspirations of im- 
mortal prospects—and I remember that He who made it 

lo ked upon it, and saw that it was very good,—Dewey. 
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POETICAL PARALLELS. 

We bring together below two poetical gems, for the 
purpose of showing in what contrasting styles two dif- 
ferently constituted minds will treat similar subjects. Ten- 
nyson’s poem is a perfect picture, which an artist could 
transfer to canvass without adding a single detail of his 
own ; but its beauty is all external—it is a statue with the 
colors of life, but without its soul. The stanzas of Proctor 
(better known as Barry Cornwall) are singularly identical 
with the others in number and metre, but while they lack 


the warmth of coloring and gorgeous picturesqueness of 


Tennyson’s poem, they far surpass it in their thoughtful 
and imaginative spirit, which makes the outward circum 
stance subordinate to the inward idea, and in the creative 
personification of the spirit of sleep. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.—By Atrrep Tennyson. 
Year afier year unto her feet, 
She lying on her couch aioue, 
Across the purpled coverlet 
The maiden’s jet-black hair has grown. 
On either side her tranced form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pearl: 
The slumb’rous light is rich and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 


The silk star-broider’d coverlid 

Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever; and. amid 

The full black ringlets downward roll’d, 
Glows ‘orth each softly-shadow’d arm 

With bracelets of the diamond bright ; 
Her constant beauty doth inform 

Stillness with love, and day with light. 


She sleeps! her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart, 
The fragrant tresses are not stirr’d 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 
She sleeps: on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest : 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dweli- 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 
THE REPOSE.—By Proctor. 
She sleeps among the pillows soft, 
(A dove, now wearied with her {light,} 
And all around, and all aloft, 
Hang flutes and folds of virgin white: 
Her hair out-darkens the dark night, 
Her glance outshines the starry sky ; 
But now her locks are hidden quite, 
And closed is her fringed eye! 
She sleepeth: wherefore doth she start? 
She sigheth: doth she feel no pain ? 
None, none! the dream is near her heart ; 
The spirit of sleep is in her brain. 
He cometh down like golden rain, 
Without a wish, without a sound : 
He cheers the sleeper (ne’er in vain) 
Like May, when earth is winter-bound. 
All day within some cave he lies, 
Dethroned from his nightly sway 
Far fading when the dawning skies 
Our souls with wakening thoughts array. 
Two spirits of might doth man obey ; 
By each he’s wrought, from each he learns : 
The one is lord of life by day, 
The other when starry night returns. 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 
HOWAHUE. 


FROM REAL 


MR. 
A CHARACTER 


BY THOMAS TOBIAS TODD. 


a very intimate friend—a better-hearted fellow than whom 
never lived, but—(oh, that “Aut!” it always trl thrust it- 
self into notice when one is speaking well of another--who 
ever heard of its coming in when one was talking scandal ? 
T could write a long chapter on “but” and his brethren, if 
{ had not something else to write about ;) éut he has one 
fault which makes him peculiarly troublesome; he wii? 
introduce you to every body he meets. It makes no manner 


I maVE an acquaintance—according to his own account, 


” 


of difference to him whether you desire the introduction or | 
not: in fact, he never asks you; he heeds not time or place ; 
? i 





he seems to consider it a moral duty to make all mankind 
speaking acquaintances. Shall I follow his example? Yes, | 
I will do unto him as he has done unto me, and more: 
through the columns of the New-York Mirgor | will in- | 
troduce to the whole world Josern C. Howanve, Esq. 

I was walking very rapidly up Broadway the other | 
morning ; in fact, being in great haste, I was almost run- 
ning, when I heard some one shouting after me, “ Todd! 
Todd, I say!” and at the same moment I was brought to a 
dead stand, almost floored, by the weight of a heavy hand 
on my shoulder. I turned and there stood Howahue, and 
by his side a notorious gambler! 

* My dear fellow, how lueky that I saw you! Let me in- 
troduce—” 
3ut | haven't time; I 

* Nonsense! won't keep you a minute. Mr. Jones Smith, 
my friend Mr. Tudd—Toby Todd. We call him ‘ Uncle 
Toby.’ Ha, ha, ha!” And so I was presented to Mr. Jones 
Smith, a fine young gentleman in moustaches and quiz- 
zing-glass, who had been kicked out of a billiard-room a 
few nights previous for conduct which I should not like to 
mention in the Mirror, and moreover, I was too late for 
my appointment. I walked on, Howahue taking my arm. 

* Howahue, where on earth did you pick up Mr. Jones 
Smith ?” 

"Why, I was at the Astor and saw him on the steps; 
like his looks; dashing fellow, isn’t he? So I introduced 
myself, saw you, made you acquainted with him, and, 
ead! I'll bring him to your rooms this evening; take tea 
with you; and we'll all go together and call on Mrs. St. 
Jules. I know her well, and will introduce him. She'll be 
delighted, I’m sure she will. Such moustaches! he’s quite 


a lion! She’s very fond of lions !” 

I knew it was vain to remonstrate with him, and not 
wishing to have the pleasure of Mr. Jones Smith’s com- 
pany at my rooms, nor to present him to Mrs. St. Jules, I 
packed up my valise and started on a visit to a friend in 
the country. On my return, as I walked up Barclay-street 
from the boat, I met Howahue. He rushed forward. 

" My dear Todd, only thiak—that villain, Jones Smith! 
I took him to Mrs. St. Jules, and she ordered us both out 
of the house!! The fellow, it seems, was formerly a clerk 
of her husband’s, and was discharged as a defaulter. I'll 
be more careful in future. T'll—ah, Count! how are you? 
My friend Toby Todd, Count Doemal.” 

"How do you do, sar? Ver happy to know you, sar,” 
said the Count. 

I looked—I stared—I couldn’t turn my eyes away, to 
save my life. Is it possible ¢ Can I be wrong? No, there’s 
no doubt about it. 

"Count Doemal, good morning. I shall really be obliged 
to cut you, Howahue, if you don’t stop introducing me to 
every body you meet. Why, man, I'll lose my character if 
I'm seen with you often! Do you know who Count Doemal 
is? I'll tell you, he was formerly a barber in P——, but 
failed, and has since lived on his wits.” 

"My stars! Todd, you astonish me! Well, I wi/? be 
more careful in future. Come into Rushton’s and take 
some soda.” 

We took our soda and were leaving the store when a 
gentleman entered, a man whom I was desirous of know- 
ing ; of course, Howahue introduced us. He couldn't avoid 
it to save his life. 

Mr. A——, Mr. Todd.” 


We shook hands cordially, but before T could say two 
words Howahue seized me—he’s as strong as an ox—and 
forced me from the store.” 

"Never mind him, he’s nobody. I don’t like him. No 


dash, no any thing about him!” 

I would have knocked the fellow down on the spot, but 
prudence deterred me. | have already said that he’s very 
strong. What shall I do? I'd cut him if I could, but it’s no 
easy matter to cut Jo. Howahue; he’s so good-natured, 
never means to offend, and never will take offence. 

“Oh dear! what shall I do?” 

Reader, do you know his like?) No—and would not? 
Then avoid the man who habitually introduces people in 
the street, or in any public place. 





‘POETICAL CRITICISM. 


Tue SavamManprine; on, Love ano IMmMogtaciry.”—By Charles Mackay, 
author of the “ Hope of the World,” &c. Howe and Parsons. 
Tue Salamandrine is a creature of the fire. She is one 
of a race of beings gifted with some of the highest attri- | 


| butes of humanity, and possessing them more pure from || 


the alloy of coarser feelings than they are possessed by || 
man. The notion of such existences is not an original || 


thought of Mr. Mackay’s. He very candidly states in his 
preface that it is an old Rosicrucian fancy, and he quotes 
some passages from the Rosicrucian romance of the “ Count 
de Gabalis,” which contains the idea on which his poem is 
fuunded. In these the Salamandres are described as deni- 
zens of the pure element of the fire, and being composed 
of its purest essence, they are free from the contradiction 
of contrary qualities, and live for many ages. But their ex- 
istence, though long, is limited, and they have no hope 
after death. This is their misery, the thought that they are 
for ever shut out from the full enjoyment of the Deity 
being bitter in proportion to their capacity to feel and adore 
his perfections. The great want of their souls may, how- 
ever, be satisfied on one condition. As man by union with 
God becomes participant of divinity, so they, by becoming 
objects of true affection to man, are made sharers of his 
immortality. 

This beautiful notion has been seized upon and worked 
out by Mr. Mackay with the instinct of a true poet. The 
subject, as it strikes us, is embarrassed with one difficulty; 
it involves the necessity of representing love as the means 
to an end, a condition which seems to interfere with its 
natural purity and disinterestedness, by mixing up with it 
something of selfish calculation. This difficulty could 
hardly be altogether got rid of, but Mr. Mackay’s true 
sense of poetic propriety has made it but tite felt. Except 
from two or three scattered lines, which suggest a jarring 
sentiment, we never think that the love of his heroine js 
different from the purest passion of a woman. The poem, 
though supernatural, appeals to the common human sym- 
pathies, and its general characteristic is a sweet wild sim- 
plicity. Fersonages, events and versification are in exqui- 
site harmony, and form a whole of extreme beauty. The 
characters are simple, and, if we may so speak, elementary, 
like those we meet with in the old romances, and free from 
the complicated peculiarities of thought and sentiment 
so frequent in modern compositions. The incidents are 
well conceived, following each other in natural order, 
presenting to the eye a series of vivid and striking pic- 
tures. The versification is melodious in the extreme, and 
finely adapted to the varying tones of feeling in the nar- 
rative. It is the ballad-metre, naturally full of life and va- 
riety, and in Mr. Mackay’s hands peculiarly animated and 
It is full of irregularities as to the length of the 


and 


graceful. 
lines and the arrangement of the rhymes, but the variances 
are never from neglect or want of power. They are neces- 
sary parts of a richer music than regularity could pro- 
duce, and they are employed with singular ease and success. 
Extracts give but an imperfect idea of a work of this na- 
ture, for the best passages lose much by being severed from 
their connection with the whole. We shall quote some, 
not of the best, but of those which may be most easily 
appreciated apart—such as the simple and graceful open- 
ing of the poem. 
“Cold and misty broke the morn 
Through clouds and vapors dun, 
When thrice ten thousand men advanced, 
Elate with battles won, 
To meet the foe in mortal strife 
Ere rising of the sun. 
"Short was the day, but ere its light 
Had faded from the west, 
Ten thousand men lay cold and dead 
On earth’s enshrouding breast; 
And the snow where pass‘d those angry hosts, 
So virgin white before, 
Was trodden black by prancing horse, 
And dyed with human fore. 
and chill and bleak 
The wind goes moaning by; 
Cold, bitter cold—the stars shine out 
From a hard and frosty sky: 


“And now ’tis night 


And crisp and britule to the tread 
Is the weary waste of snow; 
Poor sad survivors of the fight! 
How shall they pass this wintry night, 
And brave the blasts that blow ? 
‘The sentry walks his lonely round, 
Stamping his feet upon the ground, 
And prays that morn would come 
Before its customary time; 
Or ere his tongue grow stiff and dumb, 
Or ere his very eyes congeal ; 
For the sharp winds pierce into his flesh 
Like javelins of steel. 
“ The forest-trees, at break of mora, 
Stood proudly every one 
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The hoar-frost, on their leafless boughs, 
Shone brightly in the sun. 
Now, here and there, upon the earth, 
Their trunks extended lie, 
To pile upon a hundred fires 
That pour their smoke on high; 
And merrily they burn and crack, 
And flush the wintry sky. 
“ Ten thousand sad and shivering men 
Are gathered round about, 
Faint with the fighting of that day, 
Or wounded in the rout. 
Hushed is the thunder of the guns 
That with the morning broke, 
And the weary men lie down to rest, 
Each muffled in his cloak.” 
Sir Gilbert, the hero, a youthful warrior, has a vision: 
“ He hath a vision in his sleep,— 
His eyes seem closed in slumber deep, 
And yet he sees the greenwood smoke, 
And hears the flames that roar, 
As they meet and twist, 
Uncurl, resist, 
And mingle as before. 
" And in the fiercest of the heat 
He sees a youth and maiden sweet ; 
Unscorched amid the fire they stand 
And hold each other by the hand ; 
The harmless flames around them play, 
In hues of purple, gold and gray ; 
They mount, they fall, they leap, they twine— 
And then in showers, like scattered wine, 
Rose-red, the rushing sparks descend, 
As the brighi pair towards him bend; 
While he looks on with lips asunder, 
And holds his breath in fear and wonder.” 
He hears from them their nature and destiny, and the 
Salamandrine Amethysta thus laments her mortality : 
“What though a thousand years may be 
No more than half our span, 
And only three-score years and ten 
The time ordained for man; 
Yet, ah! most happy is his lot,— 
He hath a soul that dieth not; 
While ours, alas! 
Fades like the grass, 
Or the breath of summer, 
Or a tone of song, 
Or a taper’s ray! 
Alas! more mortal ev’n than they! 
The grass is a new comer, 
The wind returns ere long, 
The flame, extinguished quite, 
May be restored to light, 
The song may re-awaken 
In a pleasant strain, 
But our souls die, and never, 
Never live again! 
Oh, never, never, never, 


Never live again !” 





The soldier’s return is described in the second canto, 
which, in its images of a peaceful spring-time, presents a 


f eand effective contrast to the first. What a charming 





sianza, for example, is this : 
“ The rain-drops patter on the leaves 
Of the topmost branches small ; 
The fragrance from the moistened grass 
Floats gently over all ; 
And the dust emits a perfume sweet, 

Where the dancing rain-drops fall.” 

Sir Gilbert is saved from the effects of an accident by a 
beautiful peasant-girl who wins his love, but in whom he 
does not recognize the Salamandrine. <A love-scene is the 
Ulysses’ bow of poets. Every one tries it, but failure, pro- 
voking lauchter, is the common lot. We cannot give the 
whole scene from this poem, but from a portion the reader 
may see how Mr. Mackay acquits himself: 

" Thus as they speak, his fingers play 
Amid her soft luxuriant tresses, 
‘Their cheeks with mutual blushes burn, 
Their tender eves exchange caresses. 
So gentle is the night of May, 
So much the lovers have to say, 
They never heed the flight of time 
Aud it is far towards the hour, 
When sounds the matin chine, 


| 
| 
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Ere from their sheltering forest-bower 
And bank with early flowers bestrewn 
They rise, and think they rise too soon, 

And see the ruddy eastern sky 

Blushing because the morn draws nigh, 

And hear the woods and welkin ringing 

With the sweet song the lark is singing. 


"Ch! light the touch of time has been, 
And flowers his hand has carried ; 
Or thus all night in forests green 
Their feet would not have tarried. 
"We have outwatched the moon, my love, 
And all the stars but one; 
There is no need that we sheuld part 
For rising of the sun, 
The air so full of odors sweet, 
The breeze-encircled hill, 
Tie music of the early birds, 
And thy sweet looks and sweeter words 
Invite to linger still.’ 
The maid looked up into his face 
With eyes, he thought, that dimmed the day, 
And the reply upon her lips 
Melted in happy smiles away.” 


Sir Gilbert proves unfaithful, and the fifth canto describes 
his marriage with a noble bride, and the appearance of the 


Salamandrine at the wedding-feast. We should be glad, if | 


our limits permitted, to quote the whole of this, which js 


imagined and described with great felicity. We must, 
however, refer the reader for it to the poem itself. 
The bridegroom is compelled, as by a spell, to follow the 


strange Visiter into the forest. At every step he is startled 
by supernatural appearances. At length she discovers her- 
self. The angry brethren of her race surrounded them and 
vould destroy the faithless lover. At her intercession his 
life is spared ; only, however, to endure a severer punish- 
ment. He is suddenly struck as with the decrepitude of old 
age and left alone. Returning, he is not known by father, 
mother or bride, and is driven off a wanderer over the 
earth. 
pentance by which he is ultimately purified, have more of 
moral significance than the others, and the poetry naturally 
rises in earnestness and vigor. 

We have only to add that the poem is in the true sense 
a romance. Whatever of reflection or sentiment it contains 
is blended with the stream of the narrative. This is the 
greater excellence, beeause the poetic tendencies of the 
present day are towards reflective instead of narrative 
com posttions. 
"TH pe of the World ” will not 
need to be told that the simplicity and eAjectireness which 


Those who have read the ’ 
characterize the “Salamandrine” spring from no want of 
the power to embody high and enlarged views of man and 
his destinies in vigorous and harmonious versitication, but 
from a restraint upon that power which the nature of the 
subject demanded. We have only to add, that if the tast 
for pure ballad poetry has not greatly declined, the Sala- 
mandrine must have a considerable and growing populari- 
ty. London Morning Chroniele. 





VENETIAN TALES. 


THE PODESTA. 
‘TAKEN FROM TUE DRAMA OF VICTOR HUGO 
CHAPTER III.—THE Porson, 


Wuew Rodolfo had escaped from the oratory, the first 
thing he meditated was the just punishment, it could 
scarcely be called revenge, due to the wretch who had so 
nearly betrayed himself and Catarina to destruction. The 


‘ 


next day the body of Homodei, the spy of the Council of 


The latter cantos, describing the sufferings and re- 


Ten, was found lying on the banks of the Brenta, pierced | 


through with more than one mortal wound, either by the 
sword or the dagger. But the villain had still lived too long. 
That morning Rodolfo had despatched a brief letter to 
Catarina, to assure her that he had made good his escape, 
and had given this in charge to Dafne, her confidential at- 
tendant. Hormeodei had, by terrible threats, induced the girl 
to deliver the letter to him, and having thus intercepted it, 


he caused it to be conveyed to the hands of Angelo. The | 


dying wretch had, therefore, left his suing in the very heart 
of his antagonist. 

Rodolfo had been so far prudent as not to sign his name 
to the letter. Angelo believed he saw in it a convincing 
proof of his wife's infidelity ; but he could not gather from 
it who the person was who had thus assailed his honor in 


the dearest point. That some one had an interview at nigh, !! 


| with his wife was evident from the letter; her guilt, there- 


fore, he considered as proved beyond doubt; on her at least 
he would take an ample revenge, although the other cul- 
prit might for a short time escape detection. 

Amongst those to whom the podesta showed this letter, 
in order by the handwriting to discover the person who had 
sent it, Thisbia, as may be supposed, was not the last. 
Poor Thisbia! she knew well that she was one of that 
class of women to Whom men use the language of love 


aa 
= 


merely to cover pleasure with the gloss of sentiment—to 
whom they are not even supposed to use it with any deeper 
saw, too, that she had all along been deceiv- 
loving Rodolfo with her whole heart and 
soul, she had given to his words the same intense passion 


meaning; she 
ing herself, and 
that she breathed into her own. But reflections such as 
these, while they explained her position, by no means ren- 
dered it more tolerable; they were of a kind manifestly to 
add to the poignancy of her grief. But this woman, wl o 


had saved her mother’s life, she would save: and as Ro- 
doliv loved Aer, why, she would save that life for him, And 
for herself, she would go weep till her heart broke; there 
was nothing left her, she thought, but to die. 


When An 


say if she knew the handwriting, she took the paper at 


celo requested her to lo k at the letter and 


lirst with eagerness from his hands; something like a hope 
had crossed her mind that, after all, it might not have been 
Rodolfo who was conecaled that night in the oratory; but 
every thought of that kind vanished the inmoment she had 
glanced at the letter. Did she know 
deed 2 Alas! no one better 
the }) le sla. She knew n 
An “cl yr ceeded to e 


‘ 


His wife 


the handwriting, in- 
But she returned it slowly to 
thing of it. 

wwerse upon his schemes of re- 
headsiman and his attend- 
Thisbia 


supposing the death of his wife resolved 


venge. should die. The 


ants had already been brought ito the palace. 
sted that, 


or, this should be 


suger 


effected in the most private manner pos- 


ible, so as to attract no public notice, and tu conceal rather 


than render notorious the dishonor done te the podesta. 


Why employ the headsman or the assa 


other hand than his 


inf why any 
own! why not administer the poison ¢ 
She had some of a most potent quality. It had been sent 
to her as an invaluable present by the Archdeacon of St. 
Mark's. 

All this appenre 1 very 
! 


She would fetch int, if he pleased. 
od counsel to the podesta, and 


it was agreed upon between them that Thishbia should 

bring the poison to the palace, and that they two only 

should be cognizant of the fate of the unhappy Catarina 
Unhappy indeed ! for before the bitterness of death could 


she was to endure another trial, and to be harassed 
r the fate of Rodolfo. 
n one more attempt to dis- 


arrive 
with distressing fears { agelo, as he 
returned to his palace, resolved 
cover the writer of that letter which had acquainted him, 
with his dishonor; and his eagerness to 


as he sup] ed, 


make this discovery may be judged of by this, that to at- 


rit himself to forego some portion of 


tain it he had brou 
his revenge upon his wife. He proceeded to her chamber. 
rain and again, demanded the name 


He had previousiy, a 
of the writer, but had obtained no answer. He now laid the 
letter open upon her table and gave her this alternative 

“Sign,” said he, “at the bottom of this paper the name of 
the person who wrote it; and instead of death, the impri- 
sonment of a convent shall be your only punishment. I 
ur to reflect. Sign his name and you are 


give you one h 


saved. Death for him, a convent for yourself, [fat the end 


of an hour the signature is not there, your death is inevita- 
ble.” And he left her with the letter lying open before her. 
She had not 


the d 


had been given him to make his escape from the oratory, 


sat long before a gentle tap was heard at 
or, and Rodolfo, taking advantage of the key which 


ignorant of the discovery which 
dei, the 


Catarina, 


entered the room. 
Angelo had made, he came to tell her that Home 


Quite 


terrible spy of the Council of Ten, was dead. 
concealing her own dreadful position, appeared to hear the 
news with Alas! he had left behind him such 
a legacy of mischief as even his malice would hardly wish 


atisfaction. 


to increase. He noticed, he said, that throughout the palace 
there was an air of gloom, of mystery and confusion—what 
He had met 
men carrying in, through a private gate at the rear of the 
' for whom could it be? 


was the cause of it? Catarina did not know. 
palace, an empty cotlin Catarina 
started and turned pale, but recovering herself, answered 
that she did not know. She implored him to leave her, 
for the peril to which he was exposing himself was 
more than she could endure. He then mentioned that he 
bad written a few lines to her to assure her of his safety- 
had she received them? Oh yes, she had received them. 
His letter had certainly come to hand—there it lay open 
upon the table. He was glad to hear that it had not been 


intercepted, She again entreated him to go, and enjoined 
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him not to write again—not to write at all, either to her |{ ful woman. You see I weep, because this death terrifies {| 
| me. Am I not a creature to be pitied, to be spared ¢” 
The podesta, foaming with rage and impatience, rushed | 
out of the room to call on those who should perform at | 
once the act which he persisted in regarding as one of jus- | 


or any one else, while she remained in Padua: it was a 


woman’s fancy, but it was her request—she was sure he | 


would grant it. “ And now,” she said, rising from her chair, 
* you must indeed go ; the danger you are in while you stand 
there is frightful; I cannot support it another moment.” 


And giving and permitting an embrace, more tender than | 
her lover had hitherto received—folding him for an instant 


in her arms—she bade him adieu, and again sat herself 
down in the chair from which she had risen. 
Generous woman! what an effort had she made to con- 


ceal from her lover the terrible fate that hung over her own | 


head! The thought had occurred to her of eseaping from 
death and her murderous husband, by immediate flight 


with Rodolfo—such a ceurse was surely justifiable, and the 
attempt could not possibly aggravate the peril of her own | 


situation; but she reflected on the improbability of success, 


and refused to involve Rodolfo in the certain destruction 


that awaited on herself. 


Exactly at the expiration of the hour Angelo returned. | 


He returned with Thisbia, bearing in her hand the vial of 
poison. He walked straightway to the letter—it was in the 


spot—it had not been touched. 

" Have you reflected, madam 2?” he said, with the utmost 
sternness of deportment. “You die, or you disclose the 
writer of this letter. Will you name him ?” 

Catarina had never, for an instant, thought of this side of 
the alternative. 

"Then you drink this,” he said, taking the vial from 
Thisbia and placing it before her on the table. 

"Ts it poison 2” exclaimed Catarina. 

“Ttis!” exclaimed her husband. 

Catarina Bragadina had not hesitated a moment in choos- 


ing death herself rather than bring destruction on the head 


of Rodolfy ; and if the death she was about to die had been 
ten times more terrific, it never could have extorted from 
her the name of the writer of that letter. But it was one 
thing for a tender and affectionate woman to be utterly en- 
capable of preserving her own life by the sacrifice of one 
whom she loved, and quite another thing to possess the for- 
titude necessary to meet her own inevitable fate. She never 
looked an instant at the alternative of escape, but she shrank 
with terror from the poison. 

© You will drink it, madam,” said Angelo, “or I call in 
those who, with the axe or the dagger, shall perform their 
office more rudely. Even this is a lenity. A guilty woman 
is spared a public execution.” 

“ Assassin ! murderer!” she exclaimed, “1am not guilty. 
There is one whem I love—I tell you this—and I say it 
with an innocent brow. I am not guilty, but you wish to 
believe it—you have got possession of a piece of paper you 
think condemus me, and you will hear nothing. You mar- 
ried me for my wealth—against my known attachment— 
basely for my wealth—and what marriage has it been? You 
have never loved me, yet have been jealous in the extreme ; 
you have kept me ina prison; you have installed a mis- 
tress in my place. To men all things are permitted. Always 
severe, always sombre and suspicious—-never a kind word 
happy arts to win the affections of a woman! And now 
you come to murder me—come with this woman here, 
your public mistress, who is interested to destroy me 
who seems already to have acted the part of a spy—who 
comes now to assist in my execution.” 

Angelo seized his wife by the arm and insisted on her 
swallowing the fatal draught without further delay. She 
advanced her hand to the vial—she carried the deadly 
liquor to her lips—her courage failed—she laid it down 
again. 

"No; | cannot!” she exclaimed. 
Think, reflect, what a horrible thing it is that you are do- 
ing. A woman—a meek, lonely woman—abandoned by 
all—no relative near—no friend—without power to resist— 
you come and poison her in a remote corner of her own 
house.” 


Thisbia could not refrain an expression of sympathy at 
¢ ¢ | 


her suffering. 

The despairing lady caught at itasa fragile hope. “ Ah!” 
she said, turning to Thisbia, “ you sighed—I heard you— 
deny it not—you have some pity on me. You see he would 
assassinate me here—is it possible that you assist him in 
this deed? Oh no! no! Hold, I will explain it all to you, 
and you will! speak for me to the podesta. Tell him, for he 


will not hear me, that what he is doing—it is horrible, ex- |) 


| of the horrid group who now approached ; 
| she obeys.’ 


"Oh, ’tis frightful! |) 


tice as well as revenge. 
Thisbia, as soon as he had left, endeavored to persuade 
her that it was her better course to take the poison. Against 


the swords and daggers that would soon make their ap- | 


pearance there could be no resistance—and for their wounds 


no cure. She was almost in as great an agony of mind at | 
| this moment as Catarina herself. If she explained her mean- 


ing too clearly she was afraid that Catarina would, by some 
imprudence, betray her secret ; and if she could not prevail 
upon her to take the poison, her death, she knew, was 
inevitable. 

The step of Angelo, accompanied by other steps, was 
now heard at the door. She rushed towards it. “ Enter 
alone—alone ! 
" she consents— 
* He entered alone. 

Catarina, with some vague hope that she had a friend 


same condition in which he had left it, and in the same |! in Thisbia—certain that she had an implacable enemy in 


her husband—drank the poison. Its operation seemed to 
be almost instantaneous, and she sank upon the floor, to all 
appearance dead. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


A BELLE’S DEBUT. 


Ir Fate should ever rest upon a mortal head the pearly 
circlet of absolute happiness, the brow which would, I 
think, be selected before every other to wear the enviable 
gem, would be that of a beautiful girl, at the era of her 
first entrance into society. The arbiter, should he think as 
I do, would pass by kings in the pomp of their royalty, and 
heroes in the lustre of their brightest renown; he would 
leave the rich in the repose of their luxury, and the learned 


in the more doubtful blessedness of their wisdom; for he | 


would find that genial feelings and a morning fancy had made 
of this common world such a paradise as the restless search- 
ings and unpausing toils of all the others could neither dis- 


cover nor create. In effect, the true enjoyment of our being | 


is in the degree in which the imagination is excited and 
exercised by the course of our daily life: for it is the only 
source of high happiness. And as the portals of the great 
world expand before the daughter of wealth and fashion, 
the view which opens to her vision is all of fairy land. As 
she advances into the scene, hope elevating and joy bright- 
ening her glance, existence seems to be tlowering into the 


perfection of that blissful state of which she has had be- | 
fore but dim sensations and distant fragmentary dreams. | 


The spirit is intoxicated ina new atmosphere of life, and 
eayety, and splendor; the eye is loaded by a still varying 
gorgeousness of sights; the ear is mazed with the recurring 


witcheries of song and symphony; and the mind is en- , 


chanted by the courtly address, the finished speech, the 


captivating demeanor of the occupants of this new-dawning | 


world. Heroines of resistless loveliness, and Paladins of a 
matchless grace are its inhabitants; its sky is beaming 
with “orient hues unborrowed from the sun;” while, on 
high, bright starry hopes flash through the golden air their 
silvery gleams of light, and faney becomes a fact. 

Of this world she is the apparent queen; its denizens 
hasten to offer her the dizzying tribute of their homage ; 
those profound flatterers, so perilously pleasing to the 
strongest character, gather a new art in coming before her. 

She is now in a region of perpetual holidays and tri- 
umphs; when the sentiments of the people are glowing 


with the loftiest warmth of poetry, whose dialect is only 


the accents of subtlest fancy and rarest wilt, 


Bright rapture calls, and soaring as she sings, 
Waves m the eye of heaven her rosy-colored wings. 


THE DAHLIA. 


The dahlia, as is well known, receives its name from 


Professor Dant, a Swedish botanist and pupil of Linneus. | 
_ try parts of yankee-land, who, being asked at a tea-table 
if she used sugar, replied: “1 have an invincible repuz- 


It was for a time called Georgina, in honor of a Russian 
botanist, Geore1; but it having been satisfactorily proved 
that the former name was previously given, Georgina has 
been dropped and its old name, Dahlia, universally retained. 

Its native habitation is Mexico, where there are three 


species, which grow in sandy meadows, and have single 


” she exclaimed, as she closed it in the face | 


afterwards some plants imported from France. From these 


/ small beginnings all the present numerous varieties have 


originated, and are of two species, “ D. Coccinea and D. 
Superflua ;” but by far the greatest increase is from this 
latter species. 

The grandeur of its blossoms and the important place it 
filled among the autumnal flowers, soon brought it into 


| general cultivation, until it now assumes an importance 


which no flower has received since the great tulip mania. 

Most of our present varieties of dahlias have been pro- 
duced by professional gardeners and florists in Engiand, 
though many fine varieties are of American birth. In Eng. 
land Jarge prizes are given to encourage their cultivation, 
and the fortunate originator of some favorite variety js 
sometimes enriched by its proceeds, often receiving many 
guineas for a single root. Prize dahlias are at considerable 
expense yearly imported, and we have them growing in 
our own gardens often the next year after such prizes have 
been gained in England. 

The varieties which this flower may assume, all differ. 


| ing either in form, grace or coloring, seem to be endless; 


and those now cultivated, or heretofore grown, no doubt ex- 
ceed many thousands, and they are yearly improving in 
form or splendor of coloring, new kinds being constantly 
substituted for others less beautiful. 

The present criterion of a good dahlia is somewhat ar- 
bitrary, and rather hard for even a florist always to adhere 
to. The flower should be eutirely filled with petals in regu- 
lar order to the centre, showing neither yellow florets nor 
a green eye, and should form, as nearly as possible, a per- 
fect hemisphere, well exposed to the view, on long pedun- 
cles. Its petals should be neither notched, pointed nor re- 
flexed, but entire and cupped, and their color bright and 
clear. There are, however, some fine flowers retained in 
the collections of the most fastidious, which do not submit 
to the rule—so hard is it to set human bounds to beautiful 
forms in nature. 

They are propagated mainly by dividing the roots in the 
spring, being careful that each tuber has a strong shoot. 
They may, however, be almost indefinitely multiplied by 
cuttings from the shoots, which method is resorted to only 
by skilful florists, and upon rare varieties. ’ 
produced only by the seed, which have become artificially 
or naturally impregnated by other plants—different colors 
being often produced from the same flower, with none ex- 
actly resembling its parent. 


New ones are 


To attempt the raising of new varieties is discouraging 
and vexatious, as out of fifty plants brought to maturity 
there might not be one of sufficient beauty to retain, Even 
if there be one really good, the cultivator should consider 
himself amply repaid. They should be planted in a loamy 
soil, well worked and enriched, three or four feet asunder, 
allowing but one shoot to grow, which should be neatly 
staked or otherwise supported, in situations exposed to the 
sun at least one half the day. From plants thus treated 
plentiful flowering may be expected for two or three 
months. After the frost has killed the branches, the roots 
should be dug up and placed in a dry cellar, free from heat, 
frost or moisture. Some, to be more sure of this tempera- 
ture, bury them in dry sand. 

The dahlia lacks but one thing to make it the "rival 
of the rose,” and that is fragrance ; but we do not entirely 
despair of seeing even this added, inasmuch as the bee as 
eagerly sips the nectar from its disk florets as from the 
honey-suckle or the rose, for there probably exists in its 
corolla as purely a nectarine fragrance, though not so mani- 
fest or agreeable to our senses. Now may not this fra- 
grance, which undoubtedly does exist, become sweetened 
and increased? We think it not improbable, as we see 
great diversity of fragrance in collections of the rose and 
of other flowers ; and in the peony we have a striking ex- 
ample, where one kind has assumed an agreeable fragrance, 
unlike the most of its tribe. If this should be accomplished, 
then indeed might the rose hide its head in obeisance to 
this “ king of flowers.” D. 


Dr. Jounson ry peTricoats.—An old newspaper records 
the saying of a young lady somewhere in the remote coun 


nance to sugar, for according to my cogitations upon the 
subject, the suavosity of the sugar nullifies the flavority of 
the tea, and renders it vastly obnoxious.” 


When Satire flies abroad on Falsehood’s wing, 
Short is her life and impotent her sting; 

But, when to Truth allied, the wound she gives 
Sinks deep, and to .ectest ages lives.—Churchil!. 


flowers with but eight ray-petals. They were first sent to | 
Spain in the latter part of the eighteenth century, but were | 


ecrable. If I offended you just now, pardon me, madam. 
I am innocent—but he will believe nothing. Oh, do not | 
tell me that I must take courage! Why am I to have this | not successfully introduced into England until 1804, when || 
courage? I am not ashamed to be a woman—a weak, fear- || some seed were procured by Lady Holland, and ten years i 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Boox or THe Navy, comprising a genera! History of the America 
Marine, and particular accounts of all the most celebrated naval Battles, 
from the declaration of independence to the present time. Compiled from 
the best authorities, by Joha Frost, A. M. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1 vol. Svo. 

Ix a nation’s career, “a glorious past is the best guaran- 
tee of a glorious future.” The memory of gallant exploits 
acts as an unceasing stimulus to the brave to strive to equal 
or surpass them by their own achievements. Themistocles 
could not sleep when the triumphs of Miltiades were ring- 
ing in his ears, and only won repose by eclipsing them with 
hisown. In the same manner may we expect the narrative 
of our own naval achievements to incite our present race of 
sailors to add new ones to the list. A clear and spirited re- 


! 
} 
| 


cital of our past victories is presented in a most attractive | 


form in this elegant volume. Commencing with the de- 
struction of the Gaspee in 1772, the actions of the revolu- 
tion, of the French war, and of the last contest with Great 
Britain, are narrated in-a clear and vivid manner. The 
thrilling exploits of Perry, Lawrence, M’Donough, Decatur, 
and their gallant compeers, as here recorded, revive the 
gratified pride and exultation with which they were first 
received. No American can read this record of their deeds 
without a glow of patriotic enthusiasm, and to the navy it 
shouid be a text-book of study and reference. Professor 
Frost has added greatly to his already high reputation, and 
the graceful style in which he has embodied the results of 
his careful investigations will render his work a standard 
authority upon its interesting subject. The volume is illus- 
trated by engravings of the most famous battles, and por- 
traits of our naval heroes, and the elegance of its external 
appearance is a fair token of the value of its contents. 


Uscas anp Mianronomon; a historical discourse, delivered at Norwich, 
(Conn.) on the fourth day of July, 1842, on the occasien of the erection ofa 
monument to the memory of Uxcas, the white man’s friend, and first chief 
ofthe Mohegans. By William L. Stone. New-York: Dayton & Newman, 
199 Broadway. 1 vol. ISmo. 


If kind sympathy and discriminating eulogy can make 
ympathy } 


any amends for the injustice which the red man has suf- | 
fered from his pale-faced brother, his shade might be ap- | 


peased by the posthumous compassion and praise which he 
receives. None among his admirers and historians have 
been more industrious or successful in their labors of love 
than Col. Stone. Brant and Redjacket are indebted to him 
for much of their fame, and Uncas has now received a simi- 
lar favor. The exciting incidents of his life are narrated in 
the author’s fluent and pleasant style, and the allusions to 
the contemporary events in the history of the English emi- 
grants, render it a valuable contribution to the records of 
that period. The courage of Uncas was but a quality eom- 


mon to his race, but he is raised far above his fellows by 


his genius, his generosity, and his humanity. No hero of 
ancient or modern chivalry ever exhibited more self-sacri- 
ficing magnanimity and earnest desire to avoid needless 
bloodshed than did this Indian chief, when at the battle of 
Sachem’s Plain he stepped boldly in advance of his braves 
and proposed to his rival and enemy, Miantonomoh, that 
the war should be decided by themselves by single combat. 
In judging his faults we should try them by the standard of 
his nation and his knowledge, and we will then confess that 
never before has justice been done to the memory of Uncas. 


Evcene Aram has been republished by the Harpers as 
the fifth number of their library of select novels. No where 
has Bulwer proved more unquestionably the power of his 
genius. He has taken a story familiar to us from childhood, 
and possessing a fixed and unchangeable catastrophe. He 
has thus deprived himself of the interest of suspense aad 
uncertainty, and voluntarily narrowed down his field to the 
analysis and portraiture of love, jealousy and remorse, and 
to the skilful development of the well-known circumstances, 
gilded by the fascinating brilliancy of his style. With all 
these drawbacks, Eugene Aram is deservedly one of the 
most popular of his productions with the public, and must 
have been equally satisfactory to himself, since he thought 
it worthy of a dedication to Sir Walter Scott. 


Harry Layne is the title of a tale by the author of 
“Oran the Outcast,” published by J. A. Boyle, 1224 Ful- 
ton-street, It is a spirited story of life in New-York, re- 
lieved by rural sketches, and interweaves with its plot 
some of the romantic incidents which have occurred in the 
social history of the great metropolis. The author avows 
one of its objects to be “to say something in favor of that 


portion of the christian family which every dabbler in lite- | 


rature feels himself at liberty to abuse.” With many marks 
of hasie and inelegancies of style, it displays considerable 
cleverness in depicting the external aspect of city life. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It will be seen that the poem commenced on the first page 
auns to give, im a graphic but unaffected style, a prcture 
of unsophisticated rural life . The quiet semplicity of us 
tone is in pleasing contrast with the over-wrought elabo- 
ratcness of most of the poetry of the day. The author 
says," If Ihave been as true to nature as are the inci- 
dents to facts, my desires are satisfied.”—" Aquarius” 
is informed that the fountain in the Park will throw up a 
jet fift ysfive fect high froma plain iron pipe, and that, for 
the present at least, no structure of marble or other mas 

a ine 


terial will be erected.—" Nummasepec,” and 


" Eguinor,” are respectfully declined. 
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Music stores.—The popularity and cultivation of the de- 


lightful science of music are among the strongest evidences 
of the refinement and civilization of a people. The rude 


, drum of the savage is the first token which he gives of a 


capacity for enjoyments of a higher order than those of the 
appetites. As society advances, music marches beside it 
with equal steps, ull in the nations who have attained the 
highest pitch of refinement we find the perfect orchestra, 
On these grounds this city has reason for self-gratulation, 
in the generally-diffused taste for this science, and the 


| polished perfection of its various accessaries. Among these, 


the music-stores are particularly worthy of notice. New- 
York is remarkable for the number and elegance of these 
establishments. Among the most extensive are those of 
Firth & Hall, J. L. Hewitt & Co., Stoddart, Riley, Dubois, 
and Atwill. This last-mentioned place is a musical world 
in itself. On one side of its spacious and elegant saloon are 
arranged all imaginable instruments, from an organ down 
to an accordion, and from piano-fortes worthy the touch of 
Queen Victoria, to those within the compass of a more 
moderate purse. On the other side are the music-shelves, 
laden with the choicest productions of ancient and modern 
masters of song. Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Gluck, Strauss, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Bellini, and all the 
illustrious brotherhood of composers, repose there side by 
side, undisturbed by jealousies or rivalries. With them are 
found more familiar names, as those of Horn, Knight, Aus- 
ten Phillips, Maeder, Dempster, Watson and Russell, six 
of whose last new songs have been lately published, and 
united in an elegant libretto. Mr. Atwill is particularly 
distinguished for the tasteful style of his publications, 
which are clearly and neatly printed on paper of various 
delicate tints, and are adorned by appropriate and well- 
executed vignettes. The location of his establishment is 
one of the best in the city, and on a fine day the street be- 
fore it is half-tilled with carriages, and the saloon is crowd- 
ed with beauty and fashion. Amateurs and professional 
musicians are harmoniously intermingled, and me: y of the 
visiters are doubtless attracted by the hope of there seeing 
the new singer or performer. A popular air is occasionally 
heard from some instrument, or a snatch of a song, and al- 
together the scene is one of the most brilliant in the city. 
We will return to the subject hereafter, and notice some of 
the other dépsts of musical enjoyment. 


Mr. Dempster.—The hearty w eleomes with which this 
sweet vocalist has been received by his audiences, prove 
that he has lost neither his musical powers nor his popu- 
larity during his absence from the city, His style of sing- 
ing possesses a peculiar charm in its feeling simplicity, 
which fascinates both the unlearned amateur and the skil- 
ful connoisseur. It has a delicacy and distinctness of ex- 
pression, and a touching impressiveness, which can never 
fail to please. The new songs which he introduced were 
received with warm applause, as were the old favorites 
which he has so identified with himself. Mr. Dempster 
zives this evening the first of a new series of his Ballad 
Soirées, which no one, who can appreciate and enjoy the 
music of feeling, should fail to attend. . 


A Prophet in Jus own country.—A correspondent ofa 
western paper, describing his tour through some of the 


Eastern States, alludes to a rainy day passed at an inn, and 


says, “ It reminded me of a description of a similar scene 
which I once read somewhere, by Washington Irving, @ 
very clever writer !” The author of the Sketch Book should 
be exceedingly grateful to this gentleman for his novel dis- 


' 
| 
' 


| 


Theatres.—We are glad to find that the manager of the 
| Park Theatre has in contemplation to produce, in a style of 
| splendor unexampled on this side of the Atlantic, the grand 
operatic spectacle of the Israelites in Egypt. This will ne- 
cessarily involve an expenditure of several thousand dol- 
lars, and will call out all the available vocal talent in the 
country. The orchestra, already the best in America, will 
he greatly increased, and the choruses will be fully ade 
quate to the requirements of the music. The fine pencil of 
Hillyard will be brought into active requisition, and the 
machinery, costume, and decorations, in short, all the ap- 
pointments will be on a scale commensurate with the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking. The production of this magni- 
ficent drama, founded upon portions of holy writ, adorned 
with all the fascinations of music, poetry, and painting, and 
possessing a world-extended reputation, will create an in- 
tense sensation among all classes, and will attract not only 
the elegant and the refined, the musical connoisseur and 
the regular amateur of the drama, but every portion of the 
community. The production of the Israelites in Egypt here 
will form an epoch in our dramatic annals, and cannot fail 
abundantly to reward the enterprise of the manager, ond 
to revive the paliny days of the Park Theatre. 

The engagement of Celeste at the Bowery Theatre has 
infused new life into that establishment, which has been 
nightly thronged with her enthusiastic admirers. Indeed, 
so strongly has the current set in that direction, that the 
East end of the town has reassumed the busile and vivacity 
whieh it displayed in the time of the eccentric but publie- 
spirited Gilfert. The throngs which for some time past 
have crowded all the avenues converging to that centre of 
attraction were at first surprising and unaccountable to those 
whose avocations carried them in that direction, until they 
learned that Celeste was the loadstar that drew them to 
their former favorite haunt. Her new pieces are as copious 
in thrilling situations and scenes of power and pathos as 

those which created her reputation; and her visit to Eu- 
rope seems to have increased both her powers of pleasing 
and her already unsurpassed popularity. 

The Olympic, not satistied with the high favor which its 
airy and humorous burlesques have commanded, assumes 
a higher stand by the production of the popular opera of 
Amilie. The cast is a very good one, and Mr. Loder is 
known to be abundantly capable of rendering the music 
with taste and accuracy. Mr. J. M. Field is deservedly po- 
pular with the visiters of this house. The negro refrain of 
" Miss Lucy Long” has been quite a feature at this esta- 
blishment, and has been nightly received with great ap- 
plause. New words, a shade or two better than the origi- 
nal ones, have been adapted to the air, but the chief charm 
of the song consists in the pleasing and naive manner in 
which it is sung by Miss Taylor, who is a great acquisition 
to this theatre. Atwill has published it in very pretty 
style. 

The Chatham Theatre since its reopening has been very 
successful. This is to be attributed to the enterprise of Mr. 
Thorne, who has successively engaged Mr. Forrest, Miss 
Clifton, Booth, Mons. and Madame Le Compte, Sinclair, 
and others. He has also produced several new and attrac- 
tive pieces, and by his indefatigable exertions well deserves 
the large share of public support which he receives. 

Niblo’s Garden can searcely be classed among the thea- 
tres of the town, but it has all their amusing attributes 
without any of their drawbacks, and may therefore be ap- 
propriaiely noticed in this connection. The mysterious and 
unaccountable transformations of the pantomimes, the In- 
dia-rubber agility of the Ravels, and the gorgeousness of 
the scenery, seem never to pall on the taste of the erowds 
who have thronged the saloon and the elegant and airy 
garden. “ Mazulme™ has been succeeded by the “ Green- 
eyed Monster,” which bids fair to have an equally prospe- 


rous career as ils predecessor. 


Christmas Bells.—We gratified to be enabled to 
announce that Mr. Horn is preparing a new and apy ro- 
priate enjoyment for the Holidays. It is a musical com- 
position, to be entitled “ The Christmas Bells, or Holy 
Tide.” It is intended to represent the whole day of the 
Nativity, with the appropriate incidents and details, and 
will be performed with full orchestra and chorus. The 
subject will offer a w ide field for the production of 
striking and pleasing effects, and no one is better quali- 
fied than Mr. Horn to avail himself of any such open- 
ing. It will be appropriately produced on Christmas-day. 


are 


John Smith.—We regret extremely to find, by a legal 
advertisement in the Boston Post, that this well-known and 


. . . . . | . ” . 
covery of his merits, and for the kind pat on the back with || highly-esteemed geatleman has been compelled by the 


i which he patronizes him. 


! 


times to avail himself of the protection of the bankrupt law 
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3 
And why not ? Shame upon the age! And coldly pass the landless by; 
Poor! avaricious! mean! It's not my fault, Im sure! 
I would not wed for paltvy gold, Cold-hearted are ye all—a base 
No, not to be a queen! And mercenary set; 
Vet ye, “er ion’s lords,.”* look down But flatter not yourselwes, for I— 
On us because we're poor, 1 will be married yet!!! 


Its really very, very hard 
That T am «till * a Miss.’ 

My heart is fill'd with bitter sighs, 
My gown with tears is wet; 

In vain I sigh, in vain I cry, 
I vm not marricd yet! 


2 
What ta the aim of all our lives? 
A settlement and marriage ; 
Some people think they can't, but I 
Would do without a carriage. 
Oh?! iy ged of endless Joys! 
Oh! it n, god of bliss! 
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MISCELLANY. 








FEMALE —What makes those men who asso- 


ciate with women superior to others ? What makes that 


rider lies, is apt to crush and injure him. Indeed there is SOCIETY. 


seareely any hard rider who has not been thus served; but 
Bent am’s DINNER AND ‘TEA.—TIlis table was always li- woman who is accustomed to and at ease in the cumpany 
berally, daintily, served ; and when he discov- 
ered that a particular dish was a favorite, that dish was 
the 


Il remember that 


here again self-possession often stands his friend. When he 
with men, superior to her sex in general? Why are the 
women of France so universally admired and loved for 
their colloquial power? Solely because they are in the 
habit of free, graceful, and continual conversation with the 
Women in this way lose their frivolity ; their 


hot to say sees the body of his horse approaching him, he frequently 
saves himself by meeting it with one of by 
obtaining a fulerum, shoves his own body along the ground 
h. Coolness in this hour of peril likewise 
Instead of losing 


his feet, and, 
guest, and often bore the guest's 
was Dr. M’Cul- 
loch’s dish, He ate abun- 
dantly, for dinner was his only substantial meal. “ Let me 
he would say, taking the 


sure to be found by 


name. "fried parsley ” out of his reac 


scolloped oysters” was mine. serves the sportsman in another way. other sex. 


hold of 
will, as the man who is flurried at 


faculties awaken ; 
all their beauty and captivation in the spirit of intellectual 


his reins and abandoning his horse to his own their delicacies and peculiarities unfold 


have the ensign of authority,” this time invariably 


bell-rope, and at ten o'clock tea was brought in; but he — does, he keeps them in his hand, if not always, perhaps in rivalry. And the men lose their podantie, rude, declama- 
had a tea-pot of his own, which nobody else was allowed pine falls out of ten, and thus secures his horse. It was the | tory, or sullen manner. The coin of the understanding and 
to use; the “sacred tea-pot” he styled it: its profaner remark of a gentleman to whom we have before alluded, the heart is mierchanged continually. Their rust is rubbed 
name was “ Qick ;” and Dick was always put over the | and who was, from his desperate system of riding, and de- | off, their better materials polished and brightened, and 


lamp to sing. Many an odd phrase did Dick give birth to: spite his fine horsemanship, known to have more falls | their richness, like fine gold, is wrought into finer work- 


“Has my Dick begun his song? then take him off his 
verch.” “ Take down Dicky : ‘hata 
I Take d Dick Wi 
piece of work he is making!” In Dicky the tea was made 
according Jentham’s peculiar notions of tea-making. 

ding Bentl l t t king 
The water was put in at once, so that the tea might be of 
equal strength to. the end. 


he is in a passion. 


To the sacred vessel a history 
was attached. 


Rn een enn 


How To Fat. FRoM A Horse.—In all falls, 
man should roll away from his horse as soon as he possibly 
can, lest in his struggle to rise again he strike him with his 
legs or head. It frequently happens that the horse himself 
rolls after he falls, and, if in the direction in which his 


the horse- 


than any other man during the time he hunted in Leicester- 
shire, that nothing had so low an appearance as that of a 
man running on foot over a field, calling out “ stop my 


horse 1 


A Fantr.—Dr. Paris has just been with me. Pulse lan- 


guid : he has prescribed a tonic. He talked of folly of pa- 


tients prescribing for themselves, and quoted a fable of Ca- |! 


An ass laden with salt was crossing a brook ; the 
He com- 


merarius : 

water diluted the salt, and lightened the burden. 

municated his discovery to a brother doakey laden with 

wool. The latter tried the same experiment, and found his 
'| load double in weight.—James Smuth. 





manship by the fingers of woman than it ever could by 
those of men. The iron and steel of character are hidden, 
like the harness and armor of a giant, in studs, and knots 
of gold and precious stones, when they are not wanted in 
actual warfare.—.Vea/. 

He who receives a good turn, should never forget it: he 
who does one, should never remember it. 
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